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THE ECONOMIC SIGNIFICANCE OF CULTURE. 

IT would help to clear up those issues which have been brought 
forward by the economic interpretation of history if scholars 
generally understood the true character of certain human interests 
which we are in the habit of grouping under the word "culture." 
To the historian who comprehends the part which language and 
manners, literature and art, amusements and religion have played 
in the drama of human progress, there is something almost per- 
verse in the proposition that all which has happened in the world 
can be explained in economic terms. Not only does economic 
explanation in history savor of materialism in that sense of the 
word which is ethical rather than scientific, but it seems to be 
wholly inadequate. 

Yet the question raised, as all will admit, is perplexing. The 
word "economy" has become one of the most elastic in the vo- 
cabulary of science. It means the whole system of industry and 
business whereby a modern population sustains existence. It 
means the production and distribution of wealth. It also means 
the total phenomena of wants and satisfactions. Whenever the 
economist, turned historian, discovers that he cannot account for 
some social development in terms of industrial organization or of 
industrial methods, as Karl Marx attempted to do, or in terms of 
wealth distribution, as Hyndman and Loria have tried to do, he 
falls back on the most abstract meaning of his words, and has no 
difficulty in proving that since all the forms of culture are satis- 
factions of wants, they are economic phenomena. He might 
demonstrate also that they are cosmic phenomena, and the one 
"interpretation" would be as illuminating as the other. Admit- 
ing that cultural products are both cosmic and economic, our 
common sense assures us that they are distinguishable from un- 
differentiated comet tails, and that it would be interesting to 
know wherein their economic nature differs from that of stock 
yards and rolling mills. The crux of the whole question is right 
here. Are the facts of culture economic in some precise sense, 
as the facts of industry are? Is culture in general an economy, 
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— of a different order from the economy called industry; and if 
so, which economy is radical, or primordial? Is culture an off- 
shoot of industry, or has industry been evolved from culture; or 
are there two economies, independent and coordinate from the 
beginning? These questions can not be answered by scientific 
intuition. 

On the one hand we know that in modern life churches and 
theatres, clubs and "society" are maintained from the products 
of iron and cotton mills, coal mines and wheat fields. On the other 
hand, we know that the Ingaevones and Herminones, whom 
Tacitus described, had neither mills nor mines, nor much culti- 
vated grain, nor marts, and yet they had religion and a splendid 
mythology, choral song, and social festivals. Historically, culture 
had a vast development before industry got beyond its rudest 
beginnings. Industry, however, supplies us with material goods, 
food, clothing and shelter, which minister to those bodily needs 
that are older than the cravings of the mind. Moreover savages 
and barbarians have had practical as well as ceremonial arts. 
In one way or another they have obtained something to eat be- 
fore devoting themselves to tom-toms and prayer. Altogether, 
antecedent and consequent in our investigation seem to be mixed. 

In the attempt to get them into a genetic order let us first 
carefully recognize facts that are beyond argument. It is by 
directing human labor and by controlling the processes of nature 
that modern industry creates vast quantities of goods, including 
food supplies in excess of what nature offers freely in unsolicited 
bounty. In achieving this end modern industry is dependent 
upon man's acquisitions of scientific knowledge and technical 
skill. Knowledge and skill have had beginning and growth in 
man's ceaseless interrogation of nature through unnumbered gen- 
erations, and in his attempt to imitate her ways. These ques- 
tionings and imitations lead back into a maze of religious cere- 
monies and beliefs, back into the world of animistic ideas, and 
then yet farther back to those earliest forms of mimicry, of which 
language and manners were born. Modern industry, then, pre- 
supposes among its antecedents the whole cultural history of man 
considered as a mental preparation for his present task. 

This, however, is not all. Industry presupposes certain mo- 
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tives for productive effort, and these are more than pangs of hunger 
and cold. They include not only the demand of the body for 
nourishment and protection, but also the demand of body and of 
mind for exhilarating activity; for the pleasures of sight and of 
sound, of imagination and of sentiment, and for the deeper satis- 
factions of understanding and of faith. In their turn all these 
satisfactions are concretely embodied in cultural forms handed 
down to us from the past. On the side of motive also, therefore, 
modern industry presupposes the long historical evolution of 
culture. 

Thus, indirectly at least, culture has an economic function. 
As motive and means — a necessary antecedent of the whole 
industrial scheme of the modern world — it must be recognized 
among economic causes. Has it, then, or has it had in the past 
an economic function more immediate, an economic character 
less disguised ? Did it originate in economic effort ? As a prod- 
uct of evolution it must be regarded as in some way related to 
the struggle for existence. Did it grow and differentiate because 
it contributed in a practical way to life maintenance, or only 
because it happened to be correlated with useful activities, and 
fortunately added something to the variety and interest of an 
existence which it had no power to sustain? 

The answer to this question is not doubtful. In its earliest 
forms culture is an economy; a practical, utilitarian thing. Only 
in its late developments does it become a diversion. To the 
primitive man culture in general, like music or dancing in partic- 
ular, is a serious business. 

Bird and beast subsist on what they find. They do not in any 
true sense of the word produce. Among the more highly evolved 
animals, however, we witness activities which in a measure achieve 
the same end that economic production does. They so far con- 
tribute to success in the food quest that a relatively abundant 
nutrition is obtained. They consist of those mimicries which 
beguile game, and of those cries and gestures which are the basis 
of cooperation among creatures that hunt or fish in bands. Here 
are the beginnings of all language and of all art. Primitive man 
develops the cries of bird and beast into articulate sounds, and 
presently into predicative discourse, the indispensable means of 
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communication in the higher forms of aggressive and defensive 
cooperation. He develops mimicry into dance and song; and for 
ages the supreme purpose for which he cultivates these arts is to 
enchant the realms of plant and animal life, on which he relies 
for his food. And presently he develops mimicry into drama and 
ceremonial, into carving and drawing, into weaving and building, 
until he has equipped himself with technical arts, with pageantry 
and worship, and all with a practical intent. He piles his altars 
with rice or with maize, and sprinkles them with water to bring 
down saving rain, and his worship is as purely economic in mo- 
tive as is that of the modern man of affairs who puts his con- 
tribution into the plate to fortify his credit at the bank. Casting 
bread upon the waters is an old practice, in which worship and 
economy are at one. 

Nor was this ceremonial economy of primitive man as ridicu- 
lously idle as the modern skeptic may imagine. It did in fact 
very greatly contribute to economic security. Little by little, out 
of such enchantments as those of the native Australians where- 
by the simple children of nature believe that they multiply 
witchetty grubs, on which their uncertain life depends, were 
developed those totemistic taboos which are found everywhere in 
the later stages of savagery and the earlier stages of barbarism. 
The effect of taboo was to preserve multitudes of plant and an- 
imal species from indiscriminate destruction, and, what was 
equally important, to compel men, forbidden to subsist on this 
and that, to seek other food supplies and thus to diversify con- 
sumption. The significance of this latter fact will again be 
referred to later on. 

And even where mere mimicry and supplication failed to ex- 
tort from nature that which she yields only to patient industry 
directed by scientific knowledge, they increased man's well-being 
in another way. Differentiated into a thousand modes of pic- 
turesque and enlivening activity, they became habits which man 
has continued to cherish for the immediate pleasure which they 
afford. They multiplied his interests, expanded his ideas, dis- 
ciplined his mind. They provided immediate satisfactions, and 
continued to provide them for all those human needs which are 
not merely material; while, at the same time, they contributed to 
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to his material security by enlarging and conserving his food 
supply. 

Whatever, then, culture may be to-day, it has been in its time 
an economic system, as truly as industry is now. It was the 
economy of primitive man. It was the first means of differentiat- 
ing and of protecting the food supply, and it was the first means 
of d fferentiating the immaterial needs, thereby enormously broad- 
ening economic demand, and strengthening economic motive. 
Yet it was a radically different economy from that which now 
maintains the enormous population of the world. In the hope of 
discovering the exact scientific aspect of the difference, let us 
submit the bare outline of facts which has thus far been given, 
to a more precise analysis. 

In a paper on "The Economic Ages," published in this review 
in June, 1901, describing the evolution of economy from a psy- 
chological point of view, I recognized three stages of develop- 
ment, namely, the organic, the instinctive, and the rational econo- 
my. The economy of plant life is organic only. The economy 
of animal life is organic and instinctive. The economy of human 
life is organic, instinctive and rational. Man alone systematically 
attempts to improve his condition. His first experiments, how- 
ever, directed by animistic conceptions of nature, are with the 
arts of enchantment and propitiation. His economy is ceremo- 
nial. Not until late in his career does he become a systematic 
worker and develop a business economy. The ceremonial econ- 
omy of primitive man and the business economy of modern man 
are both in a broad sense rational — they have passed beyond the 
economy of mere instinct — but the one is animistic, while the 
other is scientific. A further distinction between the two, to 
which I am now calling attention, is based not on any psycho- 
logical aspect but on the inherent character and methods of the 
economies themselves. Naturally, this character is correlated 
with stages of mental development. But the line of division falls 
not between instinctive and rational, but between ceremonial and 
business systems. The organic, the instinctive and the ceremo- 
nial economies have an essential something in common which 
marks them off from modern industry, and which makes their 
phenomena the subject matter of one grand division of economic 
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science, while the phenomena of industry belong to another grand 
division. If this distinction can be made clear, the true signi- 
ficance of culture as a preliminary economy, and the antecedence 
of cultural phenomena to nearly everything which we nowadays 
call economics, will be established. 

We must begin with a brief reference to phenomena of wants 
and satisfactions, which are the data of all economic theory. 
The need for food is so far from being the only original want 
that in fact it is coordinate with demands equally imperative, no 
one of which, taken by itself, is antecedent to another. Life 
would perish as quickly if the energies which are evolved by the 
assimilation of food could not normally be expended, as it would 
through starvation. Expenditure in cell division and repro- 
duction is the universal mode, and it results in that multiplicity 
of organisms which conditions the life struggle for each one. 
It is supplemented in the animal creation by motor activities, 
and these, in the higher species, are differentiated in endless com- 
plications through their correlation with a developed nervous 
system. All of these activities of body and mind as they appear 
are enlisted in the food quest, in the phenomena of reproduction 
and race maintenance, and, finally, in determining the relations 
of organisms to one another. Again, each mode of activity once 
established, creates a continuing demand in the organism for the 
further enjoyment of such expenditure of energy. Accustomed to 
the chase, beast or man suffers miseries if deprived of freedom. 
Accustomed to the functions of race maintenance, the organism 
that is deprived of offspring finds the pleasures of its own ex- 
istence largely curtailed. Long used to the presence of fellow 
creatures, and to activities of antagonism or of sympathy, the 
individual in isolation begins to perish, as surely as if he were 
deprived of food. Finally, every activity of the mind in its ques- 
tioning of nature, and in its practical efforts to ameliorate the 
conditions of life, creates a craving for its own renewal. 

As rapidly as activities are differentiated the need for discharge 
of energy in each new channel becomes a demand for a particular 
class of satisfactions, which must not be confused with the final 
satisfaction of actual expenditure any more than food is mistaken 
for the pleasure of consuming it. Food is a preliminary or me- 
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diate satisfaction. Means are necessary also to the end — pleas- 
urable activity. In general they may be described as stimuli. 
For the pleasures of the chase the stimuli of forest and game are 
needed. For the active pleasures that young creatures have in 
the antics of play they need the stimulus of one another's pres- 
ence. For all of the lighter pleasures of intellectual activity we 
need the stimulus of fellow minds. For a major part of our 
happiest emotional activity we need the stimulus afforded by the 
presence of those who, through long association with us, have 
become objects of attachment. In highly evolved societies the 
stimuli of intellectual and emotional activity have become innu- 
merable, and to provide them is as much a part of man's fore- 
sight as to provide for the production of energy and its conserva- 
tion by food, clothing and shelter. 

The original wants of an organism, then, are those of energy- 
supplying substance, and of stimuli provocative of energy dis- 
charge. The wants of the former class can be differentiated to 
a very slight extent only. Those of the latter class can be 
varied indefinitely. The multiplication of wants and of satis- 
factions is mainly a multiplication of activities and of stimuli. 

How are the satisfactions of each class provided? There is a 
large number of life-sustaining substances, and there are many 
stimuli of activity, which not only are not produced by industry, 
but which are not even obtained through intent, or by effort. 
They are put in the way of the creatures that enjoy them, and 
are absorbed or reacted upon as a matter of course. The lowest 
organisms are wholly dependent upon such resources, and the 
highest, including human beings, are still dependent upon them 
largely. Sunshine and air we accept without a thought of what 
it would mean to have to get them by effort. The infinitely 
varied stimuli which create our pleasurable sensations in the 
presence of nature, and the ideas of nature that are slowly or- 
ganized in scientific knowledge, are all a part of nature's unso- 
licited bounty. The economy which utilizes them is purely bio- 
logical and psychological, but it may be of any stage, from the 
merely organic economy to the rational. 

By the normal evolution of the organism further objective sat- 
sif actions, belonging to the class stimuli, are provided; in the lower 
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forms of life without conscious effort, but among human beings 
with more or less of forethought, and at much cost in economic 
sacrifice. These are offspring and fellow-beings, with all their 
potentialities of sympathy and of rivalry, of social intercourse and 
of cooperation. 

A third mass of satisfactions is obtained through a measure of 
effort, which, however, consists simply in finding and taking pos- 
session of what nature provides. It is made up of those food 
supplies that are the dependence of most of the higher animals 
and of primitive man, and of various materials which both ani- 
mals and men use for nests or shelter, and men for clothing. 
To a much greater extent than we realize the human race still 
subsists by foraging rather than by producing. We consume 
great quantities of wild fruits and of game, of medicinal barks 
and herbs, of furs and feathers which are merely gathered, and 
are not increased in supply by any process of breeding or culti- 
vating. In a large measure our so-called extractive industries 
are merely survivals of a primitive foraging economy. Lumber- 
ing by the usual wasteful methods is a conspicuous example of it. 

There is a fourth array of satisfactions, consisting substantially 
of stimuli of bodily and mental activities, intellectual and emo- 
tional, which are enjoyed only by man, and the origins of which 
we have been describing. All have sprung from the mimetic 
faculty. Originally developed with the intent to multiply food 
supplies, they become important to man for the sustenance of 
mind and soul rather than of body. Language and manners, 
plastic and poetic arts, amusements and worship — these involve 
productive intent and effort, and in the beginning they are re- 
garded as productive means, as truly as capital is in modern 
days. Nevertheless, they are in reality productive of subjective 
satisfaction, rather than of material goods, and so are not prop- 
perly to be classed as agents of a productive economy. 

The fifth and final array of satisfactions is that which is created 
by modern productive industry. It comprises the great bulk of 
our food supplies, and of our clothing, comforts and luxuries; 
and their creation involves the production also of great quantities 
of auxiliary goods, including tools and machinery and means of 
transportation. 
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All of these satisfactions save those of the last division named, 
are an inheritance from an almost immeasurable past. Are there 
any categories of economic science which apply to the products 
of that "preliminary age," as Bagehot called it, no less than 
to the wealth of our modern world? The answer has already 
been given by implication in what has been said of the func- 
tions of reproduction and of culture in differentiating both wants 
and their satisfactions. The numerical increase of a species 
raises the life of each individual to a higher power by multiplying 
a thousand fold the stimuli of activity. Cultural products raise 
it to yet higher powers both by diversifying its material basis 
of subsistence, and by almost infinitely multiplying its interests. 

Now just to the extent that men have a wide variety of ma- 
terial satisfactions, and that their interests are multiplied by 
innumerable stimuli of activity, they have a relatively high stand- 
ard of living. That the standard of living is a complex of cul- 
tural facts hardly needs demonstration. What men desire and 
expect in life is an epitome of their race history in social inter- 
course, manners, art, amusements and religion. Here, then, in 
identifying the preliminary economies with the evolution of a 
standard of living we bring them within the scope of familiar 
economic concepts. A phenomenon of the diversification of 
wants and satisfactions, the standard of living is a fact not of 
production primarily, but of consumption. Thus we arrive at 
the broad economic significance of culture. The evolution of 
culture is the evolution of a consumption economy. 

The classical economists recognized a department of their 
science which they called the consumption of wealth; but they 
never knew what to make of it. Accepting the self-luminous 
proposition that wealth can not be consumed until it is obtained, 
they touch upon consumption, if at all, at the end of their expo- 
sition, and only so far as to show how the consumption of wealth 
reacts upon its increase. This fact ought to have disclosed to 
them the causal relation of consumption to production. Jevons 
and the Austrians perceived the psychological aspect of it, and 
by deriving from the facts of consumption the marginal theory of 
utility and value, they reorganized economic theory. Marshall, 
broadening the treatment, identifies the theory of consumption 
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with the theory of demand, and places it before the theory of 
supply, that is, of production. 

The whole truth of the matter, however, is that the phenomena 
of consumption are not only psychologically antecedent to the 
phenomena of production, as motive to deed, but, as we have 
seen, they are also historically antecedent. For ages there was 
consumption before there was any production, and without grasp- 
ing that fact man's economic and social history is not to be under- 
stood. Like the lower animals he depended for supplies upon 
the proffered bounty of nature. His only business was to con- 
sume what she gave. His ideas and habits of consumption, 
therefore, were his original economy. There was, in short, a 
consumption economy long before there was a production economy. 

And that is not all. When man became convinced that he 
must do something to increase the supplies that nature offered, 
he knew nothing of industrial methods. He did not even suspect 
the importance of differentiating his consumption. But in trying 
to wheedle food from the powers of earth and air, through a crude 
animistic practice of magical rite and religious ceremony, he did 
vary his consumption in fact, and differentiation once begun was 
bound to continue until it became a great multiplication of wants. 
The immediate effect of differentiation was to establish a conser- 
vative and relatively advantageous use of the environment. Here 
again history confirms theory. All modern economists recognize 
the indebtedness of their science to Professor Patten's studies of 
the relation of a diversified consumption to marginal utility and 
to the total supply of goods. Diversified consumption does not 
soon encounter diminishing returns. It is the simplest way to 
ameliorate economic conditions, and it was the primitive way. 

Differentiation begins with the multiplication of organisms and 
the evolution of their relations to one another. It begins, in 
short, in social needs and satisfactions. In relations with off- 
spring and other fellow-creatures we have the first new forms of 
energy-expenditure which have been referred to as correlative 
with the need for energy-supplying substances. In the relation 
of the individual to his fellows we have the stimuli which first 
expand his consumption. 

From the activities born of social relations are presently de- 
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veloped the activities of culture; for mimicry is a social product, 
and from mimicry, as we have seen, language and all the arts 
are descended. Culture in turn, in its economic aspect, is nothing 
more or less than the diversification of consumption. It is the 
expansion and perfection of the consumption economy. 

But we have not yet exhausted the possibilities of the consump- 
tion economy so nearly identical with culture. It is through the 
diversification of consumption that man passes over into a pro- 
duction economy, and it is in the standard of living, created and 
measured by the diversification of culture, that we have the 
efficient cause of the modern production of wealth. 

Through using a large number of nature's freely offered goods 
in new and varied ways, man slowly discerns the possibilities that 
lie in the cultivation of roots and grains, the breeding of animals, 
the development of instinctive arts into rude manufactures, and 
finally exchange. Perhaps we can not trace all the steps by which 
magical mummeries became agriculture and herding, and imita- 
tions of natural objects for purposes of incantation or enchant- 
ment became practical utensils or beautiful adornments, but there 
is no doubt that for ages the practical was not yet separated from 
the animistic and ceremonial. And without attempting to explain 
just how exchange began, we can say that one of its earliest forms 
was a give and take between the community and its protecting 
powers. The ceremonial rites of magic and religion make over 
to the unseen deities certain gifts and services, and man expects 
to be rewarded therefore by a relative abundance. This exchange 
has in it also the germ of the idea of capital. Closely connected 
with such ceremonies are those of propitiation between man and 
man, whereby the various products found in the foraging of many 
individuals, families and hordes, being ceremonially passed from 
one to another, in the course of time are passed for the sake of 
a varied consumption, until the whole affair becomes a trade, 
and exchange is seen to be a means of producing a greater sum 
total of satisfactions. 

In the question whether the standard of living determines 
industrial production, or industrial production determines the 
standard of living, we come back to close quarters with the whole 
issue over the economic interpretation of history. If the stand- 
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ard of living determines production, then the "interpretation of 
history" runs back into that early economy which survives as 
culture. Men can not have more to eat and to wear, or better 
houses or bigger churches, or handsomer theatres and clubs, or 
choicer books and pictures, or indulge in more music or travel than 
they can produce or find the means to pay for; but neither can 
they produce given quantities of these things unless they desire 
them strongly enough to put forth necessary exertion, to make 
necessary sacrifices, to undergo miscellaneous hardships, and to 
keep their minds alert enough to bring them all to completion. 
In a word, the standard of living is not the sum and substance 
of what a population actually has. It is literally what the word 
means — the standard, the ideal of comfort and luxury which a 
class or people is striving to realize; not its day-dream of what 
some fairy godmother might provide, but its sober estimate of 
what it believes to be possible, and is determined by all reason- 
able effort to try to secure. So defined and understood, the 
standard of living is beyond question the cause and not the effect 
of production. 

We may now summarize our results to this point. The or- 
ganic, instinctive and ceremonial economies, of the world of veg- 
etation, of animal life and of primitive man, are all parts of a 
consumption economy which is antecedent historically as well as 
psychologically to the production economy of the modern world. 
The consumption economy increases well-being not by producing 
goods through cultivation, breeding or manufacture, but by so 
diversifying wants and satisfactions that the adaptation of or- 
ganism and environment is wider in its basis and more stable 
than it can be when consumption is simple. The diversification 
of wants and satisfactions begins in the multiplication of organ- 
isms through reproduction, and in the evolution of social relations. 
It is continued and perfected by the evolution of culture, which 
springs from the mimetic faculty. The consumption economy, 
by thus determining habits and motives, creates the standard of 
living, and the standard of living in turn, when mental evolution 
has achieved the transition to a productive economy, determines 
the extent of wealth production. 

Certain further facts may now be conceded, and we are then in 
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a position to comprehend the full economic significance of culture, 
because the successive steps of economic causation in history 
will appear in their genetic order. Accepting as true that theory 
of distribution which accounts for the share of each productive 
factor by its marginal productivity, and, in like manner, for the 
share of each component part of a productive faetor, — for ex- 
ample, a particular group of laborers, — it is clear that the social 
distribution of wealth is determined by the productive power of 
the various groups and classes in the population. This produc- 
tive power is in turn determined, so far as causation lies in motive, 
by the standard of living of the producing groups, and so far as 
it lies in ability, by their bodily power, moral equipment, mental 
discipline and acquisitions. Normally these factors are corre- 
lated, and all in a large sense are products of culture. They are, 
in a word, the cultural equipment of the respective groups. 
Chiefly important is the extent to which primitive animistic con- 
ceptions have been superseded by scientific knowledge. 

The social distribution of wealth, it may be admitted, has 
been shown by Marx, Loria and others to be a true cause of 
changes in social morals and in law, while these in turn, involv- 
ing as they do the conceptions of rights and liberties, are true 
causes of changes in political organization and policy. 

Therefore, still more briefly stated, our conclusion is: A con- 
sumption economy, the chief factors in which are social relations 
and their great objective product, culture, creates presently a 
productive economy and the beginnings of morals, law and 
government, and it continues to determine the scope of the pro- 
ductive economy, while the latter, once in full operation, deter- 
mines the further evolution of morals, law and politics. Let us 
then have an economic interpretation of history, provided we 
know what we are talking about. An interpretation in terms of 
those ideas and practices which are the subject-matter of eco- 
nomic science, as the term is ordinarily understood, will carry 
us but a very little way. To get back to the beginnings of the 
historical process and to true causes, we must go deep into the 
origins of the consumption economy, and follow its evolution 
through the unfolding of culture. 

Franklin H. Giddings. 



